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YOU CAN LEAD A 
HORNY BULL TO WATER, 
BUT HE’LL MAKE YOU 


| A Great Gift 
BUY THE DRINKS. 


to Give or Get 


Now in its 3rd printing, Cheap Eats has proven to be Boston's 
most popular guide to’ inexpensive dining. 

Whether you're a visitor, a student, a newcomer, or a lifelong 
resident of Boston, Cheap Eats will prove an invaluable guide to 
over 125 restaurants. All restaurants are réviewed and described 
and rated on quality of food, value for your money and total en- 
joyment. 

If you're looking for a steak for under $3. - or want to know 
where you can watch a belly dancer while you dine, or where you 
can find an all you can eat buffet witch includes foods from 
lobster to lox and Bloody Marys for less than $5.00 Cheap Eats 
is the book for you. 

A Great Gift to Get or Give 


A Y.M.1. Publication 
2.50 
At bookstands & newsstands everywhere 


REFLECTIONS 


Coffeehouse/Restaurant 
Relax BARTENDING 
Live Music Nightly COURSE — 
ae See * eas a AM. st ne cbigaion. Discover 
azz how you can start an exciting new 


career in the field of MIXOLOGY. 
Learn by doing in lounge 


Gourmet 
African 
Dinners, 
Soups, 
Sandwiches 
& Salads 


atmosphere. 

Coed — Small classes — Placement 
program — 1 weekday, 2 Week 
evening courses — Low tuition rates 
— Mastercharge accepted Licensed 

by Mass. Dept. of Education. 


Career Bartenders 


The Montezuma Horny Bull:™ 


Montezuma 








1 oz. Montezuma Tequila. 

5 oz. CONCENTRAT ED ORANGE 
AST DRINK. Over ice. 

It's sensational, and that’s no bull. 





School Inc. 

25 Huntington Avenue BREA 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
266-1600 © 9a.m.—10p.m. 
(Located behind Boston Public 


661-1118 PORES... SE 
offer.” 


EQUILA 


(c) 1974. 80 Proof. Tequila, Barton Distillers Import Co., New York, New York 





Boston’s Baked Bein’s 


What's cooking with the gourmet schools 


By Joe Stone 

The words “cooking school” 
and “Boston’’ couple neatly as 
though they have a native affin- 
ity. A bookish and an academic 
people, we take to food the way 
we take to the other delights of 
sensuous culture: a little un- 
spontaneously, even -pedantic- 
ally. Against this background, 
cooking schools should abound 
and flourish. It is surprising, 

therefore, to discover how few of 
them there are here. Now I know 
to some this might not sound 
surprising at all. Judged by the 
number of high-quality restau- 
rants, Boston is one of the black 
holes of the gastronomic uni- 
verse. But as the popularity of 
channel 2’s Julia Child and the 
Romagnolis indicates, the res- 
taurant circuit is not the only in- 
dex of a people’s gastronomy. 
The art of cooking flourishes, but 
at its most intense and imagina- 
tive in your own and your 
friends’ kitchens rather than in 
restaurants. 

Since all of my friends are 
merely book-learned, auto-di- 
dactic cooks,. it was with a view 
towards enlarging my acquain- 
tance to include culinary bacca- 
laureates that I undertook this 
tour of area cooking schools. 
There was also the more public- 
spirited question whether cook- 
ing schools could do a better 
enough job than a good instruc- 
tional cookbook to justify their 
tuition. 

“Good” and “expensive” are 
virtual synonyms in cooking, 
even in purely vegetarian cui- 
sine. Discounting obviously flos- 
sy and expendable items like 
truffles, birds’ nests and foie 
gras, cooks find the cost of first- 
rate ingredients, without which 
‘cuisine does not exist; daunt- 
ingly high. Cooking instruction 
in techniques and _ ingredients 
that-was attentive to costs while 
preserving quality would even- 
tually compensate tuition. 

The first of the schools that I 
visited is also the only one de- 
signed for a deeply serious inte- 
rest in French cuisine (though it 
does offer several courses in oth- 
er areas). It is Madeleine Kam- 
man’s Modern Gourmet in 
Newton Centre. Her demonstra- 
tion classroom is arranged like 
the stereotypical (but pleasant) 
French-American restaurant: 
blue-checkered cloths on the ta- 
bles, bare brick walls, gastro- 
nomic maps of the regions of 
France (not just decor but teach- 
ing aids) and a demonstration 
counter and range overhung with 
a large, angled mirror. 

The class I attended in Alsa- 
tian cuisine assumed more than 
elementary knowledge of French 
cooking. Ms. Kamman_ began 
the three-hour session with a 
thirty-minute disquisition on the 
character of Alsation cuisine, 
which she related to the geogra- 
phical, climatic, political and 
even geological peculiarities of 
the region. There was more than 
a slight whiff of the academy to 
all this. Although the lecture was 
‘entertaining and even useful be- 
cause it helped account for such 
“fussy” culinary distinctions as 
the precise cooking fat or wine 
necessary to a dish, it was de- 
signed for students with a seri- 
ous cultural and historical inte- 
rest in food. 

This was clearly not to be a 
class in Omelettes I. The talk di- 
gressed from geology long enough 
for Ms. Kamman to rank Alsa- 
tian restaurants. The best not 
only in Alsace, but in all France 
is l'Auberge d’Ill, where ‘“‘aph- 
rodisiac” foie gras is served. If 
independent confirmation is ne- 
cessary, l'Auberge d’Ill in Ill- 
haeusern rates a Guide Miche- 
lin Three Star. 


Ms. Kamman’s talk. WAR 


othe WER + ee) 


dered through regional wines 
and the characteristics of home- 
cooking. As it turned out, there 
were few correlations between 
the lecture and the actual cook- 
ing demonstration. Neverthe- 
less, since the scope of a great 
cuisine is intellectual as well as 
palatal, her lecture helped gene- 
rate those subtle resonances be- 
tween tongue and brain that vi- 
brate harder when the feaster 
meditates on the profound har- 
mony of a fully orchestrated re- 
gional menu. 

The tone of the actual demon- 
stration was set by this aca- 
demic prelude. Though not sys- 
tematically imparted, Ms. Kam- 
man’s grasp of the chemistry of 


cooking was at hand to justify or 


quantities of sauce to offset 
amounts lost to tasting). It is 
this sort of instruction that 
brings liberation from the rigid- 
ity of the printed recipe. A good 
chef is like a good colorist: he ad- 
justs one segment of canvas in 
response to color changes in 
another. 

(I ought to mention in passing 
that Ms. Kamman insured her 
own indispensability for the suc- 
cess of the frogs’ legs by pur- 
posely omitting an ingredient 
from the mimeographed recipes 
she distributed. ‘‘Of course,” she 
said, “it’s ‘the vinegar which 
makes the dish.”’) 

I asked Ms. Kamman about 
expenses and whether she was 
inclined nowadays to rely on 
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that used in cooking), this din- 
ner of cog au Riesling, with gar- 
nishes, braised cabbage and al- 
mond quiche, would cost be- 
tween $20 and $25 for six people. 
The frogs’ legs might add about 
$15 more. Dinner wine is a vari- 
able, but who would choose a 
second-rate wine for a first-rate 
dinner? 

Five three-hour lessons with 
Madeleine Kamman cost be- 
tween $70 and $140, with most 
demonstration courses costing 
around $90 and the practice 
courses around $125. 

Modern Gourmet is located 
at 81R Union St. (Piccadilly 
Square), Newton Centre. Tele- 
phone: 969-1320. 

The second school I visited 


chup and gravy made with 
mayonnaise. 

Located in her specialty food 
and utensil store, Ms. Elion’s 
demonstration kitchen is adap- 
ted for small classes. Students’ 
chairs are arranged around a 
demonstration island which con- 
tains surface burners and work- 
ing areas. This arrangement 
adapts well to instruction in fun- 
damental techniques where 
manual skills — kneading, knife- 
sharpening, peeling, chopping 
and so forth — need to be learn- 
ed. It is often in really rock-bot- 
tom fundamentals like these 
that even experienced cooks 
need training and help. 

Six two-hour lessons with Ms. 
Elion cost $60. Everyday Gour- 
met also offers wine apprecia- 
tion courses taught by Herbert 
Elion. The cost is $75 per cou- 
ple. Everyday Gourmet is at the 
junction of Mill and Speen 
Streets, Natick. Telephone: 1- 
653-8010. 

Somewhat more casual than a 
cooking school is the lecture ser- 
ies that Toni-Lee Capossela 
gives at Dom’s Restaurant in 
Boston. Called the Monday 
Food Lectures (soon to be ex- 
panded to include wine lec- 
tures), the demonstrations are 
given at the restaurant once a 
month ~from September until 
late spring. The lectures do not 
compose an integrated course of 
instruction. Students sign up for 
only those lectures which inte- 
rest them, and each lecture is a 
self-contained unit on a single 
topic. 

The physical arrangement is 
similar to Madeleine Kam- 
man’s: a demonstration range 
overhung with a tilted mirror. 
Fifty people attend each lecture 


. so there is little opportunity for 


> the tutor-tutee relationship pos- 


: St., 


sible at the true schools. 

The lecture topics are natu- 
rally adapted to the format. 
Among them is one. on_pasta- 
making, another on veal, one on 
desserts, others on various 
French regional cuisines. 

The food lectures at Dom’s run 
from 6 to 8:30 and cost $6 apiece. 
The wine lectures will each cost 
$9. Dom’s is at 236 Commercial 
Boston. Telephone: 523- 
8838. 

The newest cooking school in 
the area is located in Leo Lieu’s 
Wok Talk, a Chinese grocery 


| : 
Modem Gourmet's Madeleine Raniah (left), wok Talk’s Leo Lieu (top right) pow fanday Gourmet and take-out restaurant in West 


Sheila Elion (bottom) 

explain any process and its rela- 
tionship to the finished product. 
The scientist gave way to the 
witch doctor only once: she be- 
gan to fret that the electric 
range, which she had been using 
all day, was losing energy and 
needed some rest. 

The class menu included frogs’ 
legs (cuisses de grenouilles au Pi- 
not Rouge d’Alsace), a coq au 
Riesling (elaborately gar- 
nished), braised cabbage, and an 
almond quiche for dessert. Since 
each of these dishes used cooking 
processes familiar to me, I was 
curious to see whether I learned 
anything that I could not have 
gotten from a printed recipe. 

The dish that emerges under 
professional tutelage is, I think, 
more refined or finished than its 
cookbook brother is likely to be, 
except by accident. Printed re- 
cipes must naturally assume a 
certain invariability in ingredi- 
ents. A rose may always be a 
rose, but a tomato is most def- 
initely not always a tomato. And 
though the demonstration room 
is arranged for students to ob- 
serve from their seats, most stu- 
dents stood huddled around the 
demonstration table, being con- 
tinuously invited to smell, to 
feel, to taste before and after an 
ingredient was added. (Ms. 


Kamman was busy making extra 
islet 4 i Set “ 


menus that used cheaper ingre- 
dients than she would have used 
‘in the past. This was a question 
of greater concern to me, I sus- 
pect, than to the relatively well- 
heeled sorts who attend cooking 
schools. At any rate, Ms. Kam- 
man claims to have made no 
adaptations or concessions to in- 
flation and thus a student who 
-makes a daily thing of what she 
calls cuisine des femmes (to say 
nothing of la grande cuisine fran- 
caise) is apt to find it costly. 

The basic ingredients are ex- 
pensive. Only a hardened Amer- 
ican consumer of beefsteak and 
convenience foods would be like- 
ly to find it cheap. If you are 
down in the peanut butter and 
baby beef liver bracket, expect 
small consolation from Made- 
leine Kamman or any of the oth- 
er cooking schools (except _per- 
haps from Leo Lieu at Wok 
Talk). 

I made a rough calculation of 
how much it would take to feed 
six people the dinner that was 
prepared this evening at Made- 
leine Kamman’s. I estimated the 
frogs’ legs separately. They are 
hard to come by and of some- 
what peripheral interest to most 
home cooks. Chicken, however, 
is the inflation standby on en- 
tertainment menus. Excluding 


wine for n ut countin 
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was Sheila Elion’s Everyday 
Gourmet in Natick, more sub- 
urban in tone as well as location 
than Kamman’s Modern Gour- 
met. (I take the local fondness 
for the much-abused word 
“gourmet” as evidence of mas- 
sive feelings of culinary insecur- 
ity). Ms. Elion offers a larger 
variety of courses, including 
French, Italian, . Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Mediterranean and what 
she calls “International” cui- 
sine. There are courses as well in 
baking, hors d’oeuvres and buf- 
fets (remember, this is the sub- 
urbs). 

Variety here marks a less in- 
tense and centered attitude to- 
wards cooking than a true cui- 
siniere’s. Like any eclecticism, it 
probably offends believers and 
devotees. Since the world is 
made up mostly of the tepid, 
mere practicality, which Ms. 
Elion offers, is something of a 
virtue. It is, however, a humble 
one in culinary circles. 

Ms. Elion attracts students 
who are prepared to change their 
culinary habits but not, per- 
haps, prepared to make a voca- 
tion of what is, and must re- 
main so for many, an everyday 
operation. To give her her due, 
she represents an advance guard 
in the boonies, a sally against 


ket- 





canned mushroom _ sou 
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Newton. Mr. Lieu was still in the 
midst of his first course when I 
visited him. 

The establishment is modest 
and designed to accommodate 
only between six and nine stu- 
dents per session. Trained by an 
uncle in Taiwan and experi- 
enced in restaurant work, Mr. 
Lieu teaches Mandarin and Sze- 
chuan cuisine. Since he is inte- 
rested principally in teaching 
basic techniques of Chinese 
cooking for home use, the re- 
gional distinctions are apt to be 
blurred. 

Instruction is primarily by 
demonstration. Students take a 
limited hand, however, in the 
preparation of dishes, and Mr. 
Lieu sticks to fairly elementary 
concoctions. He teaches ingredi- 
ent. preparation, stir-fry and a 
variety of dishes popular in lo- 
cal restaurants: mu shu pork, 
shrimps with lobster sauce, 
sweet and sour pork, spring rolls, 
fried rice and so forth. One of the 
great advantages of mastering 
the elements of Chinese cuisine 
is that is opens the way to sav- 


-ing money. It is a cuisine frugal 


both of food and fuel, and it may 
be the cuisine of the future. 
Lessons cost $39 for a 10-week 
course which meets once a week 
for an hour. Wok Talk is located 
at 1351 Washington St., W. 
Newton. Telephone: 527- 8167. 
66x wit Shad i et ee wae 
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lated walls. 


Sole on Ice 


You are what you keep 


Some journalists may busy themselves rooting through Kissinger’s garbage cans for new insights. Some of us still prefer 
the cleaner approach. What really is the mark of a person — the car, the clothes, the house? 
Rubbish! That stuff’s too easy to fake. Cars, houses, clothes — such trappings reflect what people want us to know 
about them, not the inner workings of their souls. But what people keep in their refrigerators — ah, there’s the rub. Peo- 
ple never refrigerate things they don’t like. That’s them all over, stacked on aluminum racks between snow-white insu- 


What do the people on these pages have in common? They all keep a little piece of their real selves on ice. Don’t ask 
questions. Just barge in with us and peek behind those ivory doors. Gaze upon the chilling secrets of six Boston celebs. You 


might learn something important. Like why you’d rather eat dinner with Ernie Boch than John Updike. 





Michael Dukakis 


Gov. Michael Dukakis’s refri- 
gerator bespeaks a great nor- 
malcy. We have it on question- 
able authority that Frank Sar- 
gent kept his stately larder 
stocked with beans and cod. Not 
so with Dukakis. Our governor’s 
refrigerator and its contents are 


sae ee 


so pointedly typical that it’s 
hard to imaginefinding a meal 
in there. In fact, Dukakis and his 
family sat in benign neglect of 
their nine-year-old refrigerator 
and munched take-out food from 
the Shanghai Gardens while our 
investigative team perused their 
fridge. 

Kitty Dukakis explained: 








“You won’t find much. Our son’s 
away now, and he accounts for “4 
of the food that’s usually in 
there.”’ 

The Dukakises don’t eat out 
often and the governor was hesi- 
tant to name a favorite restau- 
rant. ‘‘We almost never go to the 
same place more than once. We 
like ethnic restaurants,” he said, 


See) tt itt 
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Refrigerator: 1:3 eggs, brown sugar, white cook- 
ing wine, I jar Kraft Miracle Whip, 1 jar arti- 
choke hearts, 1 jar capers, grenadine, chocolate 
syrup, barbeque sauce, pickle relish, mustard 
(vellow), mustard (dark), 1 pkg. corn toasties, 
crescent rolls, milk, orange juice, mayonnaise, 
pickles, sparkling burgundy, grape jelly, 3 slices 
bologna, corn oil margarine, coffee, leftover 
chicken or something very much like it, butter, 1 
moldy peach, scattered grapes, 1 cucumber, 
tomatoes, carrots, garlic, cherry tomatoes, Pep- 


“Greek, Italian. We ate at the 
Magic Pan on Newbury Street 
the other night.” 

The governor’s two daughters 
were somewhat more opinion- 
ated. One liked the Aegean Fare; 
the other expressed a strong pre- 
ference for Friendly’s. 





peridge Farm bread, active yeast, 1 can shorten- 
ing, a pan of old vegetable soup, leftover zucchi- 
ni, I jar pimentos, Arm & Hammer baking soda. 


Freezer: ! gal. coffee ice cream, | gal. vanilla ice 
cream, frozen orange juice, hot dog buns, beef 
round, bread, | lb. chicken fat, green beans, ap- 
ple-strawberry pie tarts, chopped broccoli, spin- 
ach, sausage 

The governor of the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts uses a Hotpoint refrigerator. 


“Ts it a big event when you do 
go out to dinner?” 

“For us?’’ asked the governor. 

“No, for the other people in 
the restaurant.”’ 

“Not usually,” Kitty replied. 
“We generally sit toward the 
back.” 





Sharon King 


Sharon King rarely eats any of 
the things in her refrigerator — 
except in the line of duty; the ri- 
gors of being WBZ-TV’s con- 
sumer reporter and the host of 
Woman ’75 keep her away from 
home cooking. Sharon takes her 
breakfast at the station. Lunch 
is provided by one of the women 
on her staff in the form of ‘“‘won- 
derful Armenian sandwiches.” 
At the end of the day, there’s not 
enough energy left to cook so 
Sharon eats out. Where? It de- 
pends. 


“You go to the Budapest for a 
great dinner, the Warren Ta- 
vern on a cozy rainy day, Char- 
ley’s for a cheeseburger, Jim- 
mys for seafood — and if you 
want to eat outside in the sum- 
mer, you go to Maison Robert.” 

So what’s all that stuff in the 
fridge? Samples from her con- 
sumer spots, Sharon says. ‘Oh, 
I'm going to have to eat all that 
yogurt,”” she complains. “Ev- 
erything in this refrigerator is a 
television star.” 


“You certainly have a lot of 
dog food. Where’s the dog?”’ we 
asked. 

“That’s for the show. They ad- 
vertise that this stuff looks like 
ground beef. Look at it.” 

“You keep Gin in the freez- 
er?’’ we asked“ 

“Sure, it’s summer.” 

‘“‘What’s the champagne for?”’ 
Refrigerator: | egg, 1 Easter egg, ' 2 lb. gourmet 
coffee, *~ cantelope, 8 cups of yogurt (various 
brands and flavors), 2 jars yellow mustard, 1 jar 
brown mustard, | jar Dijon mustard, 4 bottles 
Molson’s beer, 1 bottle Black Horse Ale, 1 can 
Sprite, 1 can Cott ginger ale, 1 can 7-Up, 2 bot- 
tles tonic water, 1 bottle club soda, 1 can frozen 
lemonade (thawed), | can Kraft grated cheese, | 
jar mint-flavored apple jelly, honey, 1 lime, 1 or- 


ange, | apple, peanut butter, 2 jars homemade 


Page 


we asked. 

“You mix it with orange juice 
and drink it.” 

“That’s all you have in here?”’ 
we asked. 

“T used to have some TV din- 
ners in the freezer, but since I’ve 
been doing the consumer re- 
ports and | found out what’s in 
them, I can’t do that anymore.” 
jam, 2 slices whole-wheat bread, canned grape- 
fruit, calcified cherry preserves, I qt. mayon- 
naise, '» qt. Nu-Form, cheddar cheese, blended 


grapefruit-orange juice, +3 bottles champagne 
(various brands), 2 pkgs. dog food. 


Freezer: pork chops, | pkg. onion rings, 1 bottle 
Beefeater. 

Sharon King has a. General Electric refri- 
erator. 
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Ernie Boch 


“T mostly eat fish and vegeta- 
bles. I don’t think meat’s all that 
good for you. I don’t eat ham- 
burgers — and no hot dogs, no 
coffee, no tea. I don’t smoke and 
I don’t drink. I drink water — at 
least five glasses a day.” 

Is this the man who wants to 
sell you a new cah? Can it be 
that Ernie Boch — Norwood’s 
leading automobile entrepre- 
neur, the man who owns an Olds 
dealership, a Toyota dealership 
and a Subaru distributorship, 
the man with the three-foot 
thick Mass. accent, the man 
whose face shows up on Candle- 
pins for Cash and the late show 
promising everything short of a 
piece of heaven in a new set of 
wheels — is a food nut!? 

Yes and no. Af things in mo- 
deration (except power op- 
tions). Ernie dines out on gray 
sole at Jimmy’s and frequents 
the Iron Horse in Norwood. 
Mostly he eats at home and 
mostly he eats fish and salad. 
Clean living Ernie. He says, “It 











makes me feel better.”’ 

‘Does it make you feel better 
than before?” 

“Tt really does, yes.” 

“Does your whole family eat 
what you eat?” 

“Mostly just my wife and I. 
The kids eat meat.” 


* Refrigerator: ketchup, 5 bottles of salad dress- 


ing, cole slaw dressing, sweet relish, peppers in 
vinegar, sugar-free jelly, cheese, cabbage, beans, 
lettuce, carrots, onions, haddock, mustard, Pills- 
burv dinner rolls, butter, oranges, milk, water, or- 
ange juice, cod fillets, pears, flounder, mayon- 
naise, pickles, plums, peaches, Cool Whip, selec- 
ted jellies, ham glaze, corn oil, squeeze lime, Arm 


i 


Ernie Boch takes care of him- 
self by starting the day with 
prunes, snacking on fresh vege- 
tables, drinking fruit juices and, 
of course, sipping his daily quart 
of water. 

“It keeps you moving,” he 
says. 


& Hammer baking soda. 
Freezer: 2 cans orange juice, French green beans, 
broccoli spears, zucchini, french fries, diced car- 
rots, pizza snacks, waffles, chicken, Hawaiian 
vegetables, hamburger for the kids. 

Ernie Boch owns an industrial-grade, stain- 
less-steel refrigerator and drives a dark-blue 
Oldsmobile station wagon. 


* © 


Photographs by Clif Garboden 
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Livingston Taylor 


“There it is! Look at that! The 
refrigerator of L.T.! These are 
marvelous machines. Marve- 
lous! Refrigerators are really fan- 


Refrigerator: 2 pkys. veast, 3‘; limes, 1 pkg. rai- 
sins, | squeeze lime, 9 brown eggs, cheese, but- 
ter, Real Lemon, milk, 1 jar of unidentifiable red 
stuff. | bottle homemade beer, pickles, brown su- 
xar, maple syrup, | can Coors beer, 1 gal. Paul 
Masson chablis, diced onions, shredded cheese, 2 
Jars mayonnaise, orange juice, taco sauce, | to- 
mato, 2 jars mustard, whole-wheat flour, ket- 
chup. grated cheese, hot cherry peppers, English 
muffins, bowl of salad, cracked wheat bread, 
green grapes, '» watermelon, chicken and rice 
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tastic. People don’t appreciate 
this invention. It’s really a won- 
der. Really marvelous. I like this 
refrigerator. It has served me 
well.” 
Singer/songwriter Livingston 
leftovers, 25 assorted cans and bottles of beer, 2 
pkgs. carrots, weird green peppers, Jewish rye 
bread, leftover string beans 
Freezer: chocolate-vanilla ice cream, Parks sau- 
sauces, Jones sausages, cracked wheat bread, 
Stouffers macaroni & cheese, 2 containers mark- 
ed “chickin stock,” a ball of dough, 1 pkg. green 
beans, | pkg. zucchini, 2 pkgs. corn, 1 frozen 
chicken, Stouffers tuna noodle casserole, pkg. of 8 
sliced Wonder buns, garlic, pork fat, 4 beer mugs. 
Livingston Taylor eats from a Frigidaire. 


Taylor has a way of apprecia- 
ting things in a big way, and he 
loves machines: sewing ma- 
chines, cars, barometers, refri- 
gerators. Liv has two favorite 
eating places which he also ap- 
preciates in a big way: Kyoto on 
Mass. Ave. and Santarpio’s Piz- 
za in East Boston. 

At home he feasts, and his be- 
loved refrigerator is a horn of 
plenty. “This is my pure, unal- 
tered refrigerator,” he explains, 
“I keep my beer down here in 
this drawer.” He pulls open the 
hydrator to display a wide selec- 
tion of brews. There are four 
huge glass mugs frosting in the 
freezer. 

“That’s for those hot summer 
nights when I want a cold, cold 
beer. I love a cold, cold beer. 
Anyone who’s a real beer drink- 
er will appreciate those mugs. 

‘“‘Here’s my sausage in the 
freezer. That’s Parks Sausage. 
Be sure to remember that. It’s 
important. The Jones sausage is 
in there, too, but I got that be- 
cause I was desperate.”’ 





Maggie Lettvin 


This woman is a half-century 
old and famous for not looking it. 
Fifteen years ago, Maggie Lett- 
vin ‘“‘turned herself around” — 
shaped up, started eating right, 
started exercising. 

“TI don’t look on eating as a 
pleasure as much as I do an in- 
vestment,” explained the host of 
public TV’s Maggie and the 
Beautiful Machine. 

It started with Adelle Davis. 
Now, Maggie reads medical tex- 
ts on nutrition and refers with 
some dismay to her husband Je- 
rome. If he had his way, he’d 
probably be eating the same 
good old contaminated Amer- 
ican food as the rest of us, but by 
circumstance of marriage he’s 
become the prime object in Ms. 
Lettvin’s crusade to preserve ex- 
isting members of the human 
race through proper eating. 

Maggie and Jerome do go out 
to dinner. She likes places with 
salad bars like Grendel’s Den. 
Sometimes, they go to The Bull 
for good meat. Jerome likes 
smorgasbord. Maggie says, “He 
looks it, too. I’m trying to break 
him of the habit.” 

If anyone could convince you 
that you’re poisoning yourself at 
every. meal, it’s Maggie Lettvin. 


She’s living proof that she must 
be doing something right. It 
makes you want to get older so 
you can look as young as she 
does. And then there’s what she 
drinks for breakfast. 

“It has dry yeast, dry liver, dry 
soy flour — I can’t get fish flour 
anymore — wheat germ, cod li- 
ver oil, bone meal, dolomite, as- 
corbic acid and soy oil. It gives 
me all the known daily protein 
and vitamin requirements and a 
few more besides. It takes one 
minute, and you have your in- 
surance for the day. I’ll trade one 
minute of nausea for that.” 

All the stuff in Maggie’s freez- 
er is food for students. The Lett- 
vins are house residents at MIT’s 
Bexley House, and once a month 
she prepares a nice healthy 
brunch for 150 Techies. Among 
other delights, these meals in- 
volve making a salad in a metal, 
coaster-shaped bowl the size of 
Cleveland. 

Incidentally, Maggie Lettvin 
won’t drink Cambridge water, 
and she always shops organic. 

“People tell me that if I ever 
got a good dose of some additive 
or preservative, it would flatten 
me. But I’d rather die all at once 
— poof — from one pork chop 
than poison myself slowly like 
most people.”’ 





Refrigerator: bananas, peaches, pears, oranges, 
grapes, cherries, plums, parsley (2 kinds), water- 
cress, green peppers, celery, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, onions, 1 cantaloupe, lettuce, wheat germ, 
wheat bran, natural peanut butter, cottage 
cheese, Sundance yogurt, kefir, natural apple- 
apricot juice, natural peach juice, barley malt, 
honey, Heinz ketchup (for the natural hot dogs 
she feeds her grandson), milk, plain soda water 
(Maggie's only vice), 12 eggs, 8 kinds of cheese, 1 
bottle Guinness Stout, wheat germ oil, cod liver 
oil, active yeast, soy oil, olive oil, soy sauce, had- 
dock, kidneys, natural unsalted seed cereal, un- 
salted butter, vitamin A and D capsules, Arm & 
Hammer baking soda . 
Freezer: 17 cans Welch's Grape Juice, 30 cans 
lemonade, 3 cans grapefruit juice, 2 bags of cook- 
ed sov beans 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
provided Maggie Lettvin with a Philco refri- 
gerator. 








John Updike 


“Isn’t that a boring refrigera- 
tor?”’ volunteered an amused 
John Updike. “It’s kind of aus- 
tere. . -an austere, sensible, but 
hard-headed kind of inven- 


tory. 
It’s probably just as well that 


the former New Yorker staff 
member and recipient of the 
1964 National Book Award opted 
for a career as a novelist and 
poet, for it is questionable whe- 
ther he could have made it as a 
gourmand. In the annals of gas- 
tronomy, he may have already 
been written off as an indi- 
scriminate omnivore, choosing 
eating to live over living to eat. 
His culinary tastes, by and large, 
are as uncomplicated as the de- 
cor of the Boston apartment he 
has occupied for the past year 
since the dissolution of his mar- 
riage, and they reflect a nou- 
veau bachelor lifestyle which 
heavily favors convenience 
foods. Mr. Updike half apol- 
ogized for the largely vacant 
shelves but anabaaiedie invited 
us to investigate at will. “Go 
ahead,” he said quietly, “I have 
no secrets.” 

BP: What word would you use 
to describe the contents of your 
refrigerator? 


JU: age 

BP: You mean nevelists-aren’t 
rag Ree these days? 

JU: Well, E live alone, and it just 
has breakfast and lunch compo- 
nents. 

BP: Do you have nay observa- 
tions on the aesthetic or func- 
tional qualities of refrigerators 
over the years? 

JU: This is a fairly old one, and 
it’s quite cold and has to be de- 
frosted fairly often. It has re- 
cently been defrosted. 


BP: Just in time for us to let in 
more moist air. 

JU: That’s the biggest threat. 
BP: What are your favorite 
foods? What is one likely to find 
in your refrigerator? 

JU: Oh, I’m a very dull eater 
...a quart of milk, a quart of or- 
ange juice, butter, of course, usu- 
ally a half-dozen eggs, lettuce, a 
bunch of meat. In the freezer I 
have mostly chicken pot pies, 
things like that. I have a sau- 
sage in there, but that’s sort of a 
rarity. Almost no fresh vegeta- 
bles because they require some- 
body who can cook. 

BP: When you go out to eat, do 
you have any favorite places? 
JU: In the year that I’ve been 
living alone, I seem to be very 
much into Chinese food. I don’t 
know why. 

BP: Does your taste run toward 
Cantonese or Mandarin cui- 
sine? 

JU: That’s an intelligent ques- 


Refrigerator: 1 quart Hood orange juice, 1 quart 
Hood milk, 1 bottle each Schweppe’s bitter le- 
mon and tonic, 1 bottle Canada Dry ginger ale, 1 
jar Cain's mayonnaise, 5 bottles Michelob beer, 1 
exg. 4 bottles Cott ginger ale, muenster cheese, 
lettuce, butter, a 1.14 lb. Kielbasa, Smuckers 
strawberry jelly, Pepperidge Farm bread, 1 box 
baking soda, 1 bottle Henri Martin Champagne, 


tion; I don’t know what it is. The 
Cantonese is the common one, 
isn’t it? 

BP: I think so. 

JU: There’s a restaurant in Cen- 
tral Square that specializes in 
Mandarin where I have eaten. 
Where else do I eat? I don’t know 
— kind of here and there. The 
little restaurant down the street 
is quite nice when it’s open. It 
used to be Le Bourginon, but 
now it’s the Cafe Berkeley. Occa- 
sionally I have lunch with a well- 
heeled friend at Joseph’s. 

BP: Do you mostly eat out or is 
your cooking limited to TV din- 
ners? 

JU: I don’t do the TV dinners — 
I mean, I did at first but I think 
I'm off them because I tend to 
get the foil in my mouth as well. 
I eat maybe three evening meals 
here and they tend to be chick- 
en pot pie or for variety, beef pot 


ie. 
P: What about breakfast? 


1 tomato, | bottle Pouilly Fuisse 1972, 1 empty 
jar Heinz Kosher dill pickles. 

Freezer: | box Wong Wing diced chicken, I box 
Birdseve asparagus spears, | Swanson chicken 
pot pie, 2 trays ice, 1 box Birdseye tender tiny 
peas, 1 box Chun King shrimp egg rolls (with 
mustard packet enclosed) 

Mr. Updike has a Kelvinator refrigerator. 


JU: It’s a mix. I try to alternate 
eggs with Total ’cause I figure if I 
eat more than four eggs a week, 
my heart will get all full of cho- 
lesterol and I’ll drop over inele- 
gantly. 

BP: If you could invite anyone 
in the world for dinner, is there 
anybody who comes immedi- 
ately to mind? 


Nabokov, I think, would be nice 
together. 

BP: Any particular reason? I 
know it would be Doris for her 
freckles, but why Nabokov? 
JU: I don’t know. I quite ad- 
mire his work, and it might be 
nice to meet him. Also, I think he 
and Doris Day would be about 
the right size for each other. I 
may be wrong about that. 





a 


JU: Doris Day and Vladimir 
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10 Just Desserts 


And how they got that way 


By Richard Lord 

Desserts are treated like sin. 
Parents, dieticians, dentists and 
health experts try to convince 
children that sweets aren’t good 
for them, but it is a warning that 
taste buds and tummies rebel 
against. A long period of social- 
ization lies ahead before one can 
concentrate on soups, salads and 
entrees. 

But desserts easily withstand 
the slings and arrows of do-good- 
ers and have throughout history 
produced their own wicked 
champions. Louis XIV _ consi- 
dered them the most important 
part of the meal and often had a 
whole round of them, equalling 
in volume the rest of the meal. 

It is said that Metternich cre- 
dited his pastry chefs at the Con- 
gress of Vienna with a major role 
in the dismantling of Napo- 
leon’s Europe, and English au- 
thor Matthew Arnold repeat- 
edly stressed the virtues of 
“sweetness and light,”’ though it 
is only through recent scholar- 
ship that we have learned he was 
talking about desserts. 

To be a dessert chef is a noble 
calling, and many students at 
cooking schools set their sights 
on this one goal (even though 
they are often paid less than 
regular chefs). Dessert chefs do 
have looser schedules than oth- 
ers in the kitchen (though Bev- 
erly Haskins of the Ritz-Carl- 
ton’s catering department says 
the dessert section is the busiest 
in the Ritz kitchen throughout 
the day), and if you’re a pastry 
specialist, you can often get out 
by late afternoon. 

These specialists are true art- 
ists, as deserving of that title as 
anybody in the kitchen. After 
all, they are the ones who take 


what are essentially simple, in- 
substantial elements — sugar, 
cream, flour, chocolate, corn 
starch — and turn them into the 
elaborate, delicious creations 
that still make dessert the favo- 
rite course of many people. 

Of course, those elements are 
very important and the best des- 
serts require the best stock of in- 
gredients — the sugar is usually 
confectioner’s sugar, the choco- 
late baker’s chocolate, the cream 
pure and heavy. 

Still, the ingredients — even 
the best — are only the raw ma- 
terial of a dessert. As Dean 
Lynch of Locke-Ober states, 
“Any dessert is more method 
than ingredients.” And it is in 
the method that the artistry of 
the dessert chef can be appre- 
ciated. 

This artistry may be carried 
on under wraps, in a corner of 
the kitchen. Or, in the case of 
flambe desserts, the artistry be- 
longs to the one who does the 
preparation at your table, and 
part of that artistry are the pyro- 
technics involved in that pre- 
paration. 

There are other spheres in 
which a dessert chef operates. A 
restaurant decides how large its 
dessert offering is going to be, 
and the dessertier must limit or 
expand his repertoire accor- 
dingly. 

There are other limits, too. 
Locke-Ober gives dessert chef 
Odette Galvao the formula that 
“has been around for a long 
time”’ for all her desserts. Ms. 
Galvao is thus more of a techni- 
cian than a creator. 

On the other hand, a place like 
Maison Robert allows dessert 
person Lydia Shire a lot of room 
for self-expression. Still, Lydia 


doesn’t make any chocolate 
items because that’s the domain 
of pastry chef Max Pierre. (The 
Ritz not only allows dessert chefs 
Joe Veloso and Lionel Marthe a 
lot of freedom, but actually hired 
them for their proven crea- 
tivity.) 


And then there are many plac- 
es like the Turtle Cafe, which 
has no special pastry chef but 
just a few all-around kitchen 
help who happen to excel at des- 
serts. 

Some have told me that even 
granting the fact that Boston is 


ysowujaw uor 


not a city known for its restau- 
rants, its desserts are still a dis- 
appointment. Well, a solid week 
of orgiastic dessert-tasting in an 
effort to come up with a 10-best 
list has shown me otherwise. 
While it is not humanly possible 
for one person to sample every 
dessert a city has to offer in one 
week, I did ask various restau- 
rants to give me the items they 
were proudest of. In some cases, I 
fell back on my recollection of a 
memorable dessert. But there 
were many restaurants in the 
area whose desserts I never had a 
chance to sample. 

Since I feel it only right that 
anyone doing a rating should 
first confess his prejudices, I here 
bare mine: I am not particularly 
fond of chocolate but am quite 
partial to creams and fruit-based 
desserts. This bias may have 
jaundiced my list, though I tried 
diligently to be fair to desserts of 
every shade. 

Herewith my selections: 

1) The Fruit Frost at Lech- 
ner’s. This is one of headwaiter 
Larry Catalani’s flambe_ spe- 
cials (and Larry is one of the true 
artists in the genre). Catalani 
begins a sauce by caramelizing 
sugar, then adding cognac and 
Grand Marnier. He then depo- 
sits, in turn, fresh lemon and 
orange juice, kirsch, peach bran- 
dy, banana and banana liqueur, 
essence of orange and lemon, and 
a few other fruits and lets the 
sauce thicken. The melange is 
then poured into a glass of half- 
melted ice cream, finishing the 
melting process, and topped 
with whipped heavy cream. 

2) The Chocolate Mousse at 
Locke-Ober. There can be des- 
sert mousses, fish mousses or 

Continued on page 14 








Fedele asks you to try the finest 
Italian Cuisine in the North 
End! 


ue to experience a treat. Each dish 
y prepared and cooked to order! 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 


Private Parties Invited 











We want 


skillful 





Hours: 
11:00 AM-11:00PM, daily except Monday 


523-9226 


147 Richmond St., Boston 
(Along the Freedom Trail) 





Restaurant 
Fish Market 











Oyster Bar 


OPEN DAILY FOR 
LUNCH 11:30 to 2:30 
DINNER 5 P.M. 
OPEN SUNDAYS 12 NOON 





Freshest Seafood from 


our market to your table 


“Known the World Over” 
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0 LONG WHARF BOSTON, MASS. 
a TEL. 


227-1976 


Next To 
New England 


237 Hampshire St. 
Inman Sq., Cambridge 
547-1410 
Open till 9p.m. 

7 days a week 


COMING SOON! 
33 Boylston St., (Rt. 9) 
Chestnut Hill 
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There's A Star Market n wT natural foods 
Near You Open Daily PF STAR B | |€& y tcide of hoston 
8 a.m. ‘Til MIDNIGHT The Quality Leader FRESH PRODUCE organic & non organic 


BULK & PACKAGED GRAINS 
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We serve 

quiches, cheese 
fondue, sandwiches, 
garden salad, 

(ore) (ome) F-0ac-1a-mr- tale) 
omelettes 





TAKE OUT AVAILABLE 


Newbury Street, at the corner of Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. Heiniken beer on 
tap — sandwiches served daily. Proper attire please! 





Ifyou stay 
at EMERSONS 
past 9:00 you 
get 
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The ultra chic-est 
super sleek-est most 
sophisticated discotheque 
around. No cover. No 
minimum. No end in 
sight. Dimples. Where 
everything goes... and 
does. Inside Emersons, 
Ltd. The unlimited steak 
dinner place. 





















































Peabody — Routes 1 & 128 N — 535- 
0570 
Newton — 1114 Beacon Street at 4 


Open 9-9 Six Days A Week es ae a 
awrence — 75 inthrop Avenue 


(Route 114) — 687-1191 
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East Providence — 1940 Pawtucket 
Avenue (Routes 44 and 1-A) — 434- 


(Across the street from Orson Welles Complex) Aver 
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Watch out for Mexican food 


By Ande Zellman 

A normally adventurous bud- 
dy of mine admits that for the 
longest time he was afraid to try 
Mexican food. Steered wrong by 
rumors of flaming throats and 
desires to cha-cha all night, he 
felt he wouldn't like it either at 
the dining table or afterwards. 
Besides, he had heard about bra- 
zen waiters who would be only 
too happy to tell him to get out 
and try a deli if he couldn’t take 
it. 

This story has a happy end- 
ing, of course. He tried Mexican 
food and loved it, and now all he 
ever wants to do is go to his favo- 
rite Mexican restaurants and ex- 
periment with new ones, when he 
can find them. And — he lived 
happily ever after. 

Enough. Mexican food is fine 
food. A beginner can either dive 
right in or ask the waiter to take 
it easy on the spices. It’s possi- 
ble that some beginners will feel 
indifferent and decide to stick 
with deli, but most of them will 
decide that something has been 
missing from life. 

Now, where to go? The number 
of local choices isn’t overwhelm- 
ing, but Boston and the closely 
surrounding communities boast at 
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least five Mexican restaurants, of- 
fering a variety of food, prices and 
decor. Some have their own bar, 
others allow you to bring your own. 
Some have jukeboxes and comic 
people to wait on you. Others are 
dark and almost clandestine. Take 
your pick. 


Tucked away in a basement at 
75 Winthrop St. in Cambridge, 
Casa Mexico hardly resembles 
any basement I’ve been in. It’s 
elegant yet cozy, with a more 
than adequate menu of appetiz- 
ers and main courses. The ser- 
vice was no less than entertain- 


ing when a seemingly dignified 
waiter held his pad and asked if 
we were ready to “rock ’n’ roll.”’ 
There is no bar, but a gregarious 
maitre d’ will explain all dishes 
and anything else of interest 
while you wait for a table. 
That’s the good news. The 
mole poblano ($6.95), which is 
baked chicken breast stuffed 
with cheese, tomatoes and Mexi- 
can spices covered with mole 
sauce and sesame seeds, did not 
live up to its full potential. 
Though chocolate is a main in- 
gredient of mole sauce, the cho- 
colate should be hinted at ra- 
ther than totally recognizable. 
The heavy-handed cook struck 
out that evening when the cho- 
colate flavor hit my tongue like a 
Mack truck and stuck to a ra- 
ther dry and lifeless chicken 


% breast. The rice and pinto beans 


that came along with the dish 
were very good, probably be- 
cause they are prepared fresh 
nightly. My dinner companion 
was unable to enjoy the enchi- 
ladas verdes (enchiladas with a 
green chile sauce), which were 
unfortunately made with an ex- 
cess of spices. 

The overall redeeming factor 
of Casa Mexico is its Mexican 


coffee. The ingredients are a 
house secret, but I detected cin- 
namon, chocolate and vanilla. 

Casa Mexico is usually brim- 
ming with customers. Possibly 
it’s because most people believe 
that having your tongue singed is 
all part of the Mexican food bar- 
gain or maybe ft’s the really 
pleasant surroundings. But I sus- 
pect that it was the only Mex- 
ican restaurant around town for 
awhile and no one has gone to in- 
vestigate the others which have 
opened since. Open for lunch 
and dinner, Casa Mexico takes 
reservations at 491-4552. 

Casa Romero is also located 
in a basement — and in an alley 
— at 30 Gloucester St. Casa Ro- 
mero has a wine list and Mex- 
ican beer as well as a huge cruci- 
fix on the wall for those who like 
a little religion with their meal. 
Though the lunch menu offers 
lower prices, you should try Casa 
Romero in the evening hours. 
Dinner is fairly expensive, but 
it’s delicious and the atmos- 
phere is sophisticated and ro- 
mantic. The dinner will start off 
with a complimentary glass of 
‘ssangrita, a cocktail made with 
tomato and grapefruit juices, 

Continued on page 16 
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HAVA NAGILA 
RESTAURANT 


2 Locations 
280 Cambridge St., Boston 
1653 Beacon St., Brookline 


FULL MENU OF ISRAELI FOOD 
Open 7 Days 
11:30A.M.-12P.M. Midnight 
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Best Night 
Out 


EAT, DRINK AND BE-BOP 


=Sabra= 


Israeli 
Middle Eastern 
Restaurant 


708 Comm Ave. 
Opposite B.U. 


Serving Specialties Like: 
Baba Ganoosh, Hoomus, 
Tahini, Falafel 


Dinner Specials: 


Stuffed Cabbage, Grape 
Leaves, Stuffed Eggplant & 
Peppers 
_ 
Waitresses serving from 


3p.m. and all day 
weekends 


Open 7 days from 
7A.M. — Midnight 
Take-Out Service 


247-2997 











Premium California Wine 





RICHARDS J 





Burgundy ¢ Vin Rosé ¢ Chablis 
In The New Emerald Carafe 





Costa makes the meal! 


hommos bi tahini 


(hoo-mus — a Middle Eastern delight served with 
onion and Syrian bread.) 


A recipe from the Allen’s Family cookbook 


Ingredients: 

2 cups cooked or canned juice of four lemons 
chick peas, drained 2 cloves garlic 
Yacup tahini (sesame paste) 1 teaspoon salt 

Y4 cup olive oil fresh parsley 


Puree in a blender chick peas, tahini, lemon juice, 
olive oil, garlic, and salt. If no blender is available, 
the chick peas can be sieved and mashed with 
remaining ingredients. 


Place in an attractive bowl and garnish with 
parsley. Serve with sliced onions, Syrian bread 
and Costa Do Sol Rose. 
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Costa Do Sol Rosé 
& 
Vinho Verde 


Costa makes the meal. . . oe 

inine 3 din : mportes 

ining i or dining out by the Allens of 
Ask for it at your Costa De Sol, Inc. 
favorite restaurant. Boston, Mass. 
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Manischewitz 





m Featuring: ; 
SHARK STEAK . CHIPS $1.75 FISH MARKET 
Fried Calamari P : 

, s238 good portions — good prices 


os 323 Handover St. North End 
tng 523-9824 Open 7 days 


All fish Available A At The Daily Catch Seafood Of All Kinds 
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be Spanish but 
the Sangria’s ava a 


Spectacular. BLANCHARD'S 


BLANCHARDS — ALLSTON INC., 103 HARVARD ST., ALLSTON, MASS. 








Cardulles 
Finest of Imported and 
Domestic Foods 
The largest selection of 
imported cheeses, spices, teas, 
coffees and foods in 
New England 


Manischewitz Wine Co., New York, N.Y. 7 Brattle Street Cambridge, Ma. 





























The Sandwich Board Colonial Platters The French Connection 
Ceylonese Gin 


With lettuce & tomato Chopped Sidboin 2.95 Wine Bar Shanghai Sour 
Thick Roast Beef 1.25 Clam Plate 3.15 Dragon Lady 


Hamburger - 95 
Cheeseburger 1.05 a ree French Connection 


Ham - Thinly Sliced 1.25 Th Tahitian Dream 
Juicy Steak Sandwich 1.45 ated tye coe a Belly Dancer 


Frankfurter .65 loi Mirage Cooler 
Ye Olde Hearty Sirloin Steak 4.95 Sucatliam «4. tical 


The Salad Sandwich all w/Fr. Fries, Cole Slaw, Roll & California Dream 
una 10 Butter Camus Cooler 
Chicken 1 10 High Banana 
Egg 60 The Salad Board David Frost 
Grilled Cheese 55 eved - ‘ae .70 Lady Miriam 
w/tomato .70 g Salad 1.25 Spanish Tiger 
w/bacon 85 Clicker Salad ~ 1.35 Moon Shot 
Turkey Sandwich 1.10 Tuna Salad. 1.45 Dark Side O The Moon 
B.L.T. 85 Chef Salad 1.75 French Seven 


Hot Roast Beef 1.90 with French or Italian Dressing Lover's Kiss 
Hot Turkey 1.90 Dulcinea 

i nay Magy fr. fries Side Orders ee: Devil o an a 
Hamburger C 1.96 " cas rican Queen - iche 
Turkey Club n 1.95 Toast: White - Rye ~ Raisin 25 Spanish Dancer 


English 30 
All with french fries and cole slaw 8 - Russian Hammer 
Home Fries 35 Fas Banete 


Ye Olde Fashioned a Eries 38 
ion Rings : 
Breakfast h Cole Slaw ; 
Served from 7 a.m. to 1 a.m. eac Beans selieelle tds asia 


day Wines 
Buttermilk Pancakes 85 Beverages Soave, Bolla 5.00 
Imported Red Wine 1.95 


w/Bacon 1.35 
w/Strawberries or Blueberries1.35 Coffee (Bottomless) Beaujolais Selection 3.75 Zinfandel, Pastene 2.25 
Burgundy, Pastene 2.25 


ea ; 
Waffles 85 Milk Sm. 35 , Imported White Wine 1.75 
w/Bacon _ 1.35 Hot Choc. ‘ Liebfraumilch 2.90 + ae F wall — 
w/Strawberries or Blueberries1.35 Orange Soda : teeta’ Rese 175 ’ . 


For The Early Bird oo iii ¢ Monte Crasto Rose 2.90 Specials By The Glass 
7a.m. to 10 a.m. "" . . Lambrusco 
2 E s (any style Home Fries, Toast, Hawaiian Punch : Select Wines % Bel. 190 


Lemonade . 
ee 99 ‘ebous aay Cosy 3.00 May Wine and Strawberries 


2 County £88 EP noel m Orange Chateau Piquerogue 3.50 w/Cheese Cake 1.55 
2 Country Eggs w/Toast & Apple Superior A Petite Carafe of M. La Monte Wine 1.25 


Beer 


Cooper 
Old Vienna Beer 
Thor 
Finlandia 
Kronenbourg 
ab 
Dortmunder 
Isenbeck 
Ringness Lt. 
Okocim Lt. 
Pripps 
Foster 
San Miguel 
Michelo 
pitcher 
Lowenbrau 
Budwiser 
Pitcher 
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"thee Sausages or Ham) 


For The Hearty Eater: aa . gah 
Steak - 2 Country Eggs - Toast2.15 TAS 4 
Plain Omelettes: 95 mi ’ f . 
Bacon 1.45 bet erate taal = 


Cheese 1.25 
Ham 1.45 


Western 1.45 ih <Gs er 
(All but the “Plain” made W/cheese) at ad zs star ni Poetry Readings 
The Best Muffins on Sundays 


In Harvard Square 


ee Pe eaicin —_* 1382 Mass., Ave., Harvard Square Live ed TN 
35 Basen ies, 











What Is Red Zinger? 


Red Zinger is a non-caffeinated herb tea — a great tasting alternative to coffee or regular tea. It has a 
mint-like citrus flavor that tastes just like its name. Rich green peppermint from the romance countries 
of Europe, Mexican lemon grass, and Hibiscus flowers from Egypt are just a few of the herbs that go into 
the hand-blending of Red Zinger herb tea. Naturally wholesome because it’s made with the best im- 
ported and domestic herbs available, Red Zinger may be just what you’re looking for. Hot or iced, herb 
teas from Celestial Seasonings are a whole ‘nother world. There are a dozen of ‘em. Try one — you'll like 


them all. 











Available at Health and Natural Food Stores, and Grocery Stores Throughout New England 
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*Authentic Szechuan. Royal Peking - yf Wak Py thx 
Cuisine (ag 

Well Known Chef Chu and Two oe ee ge 
Other Master Chefs to Serve You Economical Busmnessman's x C 
*Banquet and Take Out Service Ger 


Mon.-Sat. 11 am-3pm 
acept Holidays 


&; 
Royal Mandarin 
546 Mass. been Central Square 


ambridge 
‘ Open Daily @ Tel. 547-2299 


“The Real Chinese Restaurant” 
Typical CANTONESE FOODS 


25-29 Beach St, Chinatown, Boston 
Shawmut National Benk 
For orders to Take Out please call 426-2705 























COORS = 


AVAILABLE AT 


BLANCHARD'S 


BLANCHARDS — ALLSTON INC., 103 HARVARD ST., ALLSTON, MASS. 








MEALS & DESSERTS 
FOR USE BY DIET 
CLUB MEMBERS 


LOW SODIUM FOODS 
SALT FREE FOODS 
SUGAR FREE FOODS 
HOME MADE ICE CREAM 


THIN FOODS 


“THE ONE-STOP DIET SHOP” 


731A GRANITE ST. 
KING'S PLAZA ¢ BRAINTREE 
848-4343 


324 WALNUT ST. 
NEWTONVILLE 
964-6333 














What’cha Drinkin? 


Chasing the booze away 


By Andy Merton 

“Prohibition was like a des- 
ert,” mourns Martin Keats, his 
voice high and earnest. “Only 15 
years, but it blocked out all 
knowledge of wine in this coun- 
try. And then, when it was over, 
we got more and more into hard 
liquor.” 

It is a hot summer afternoon at 
the University Wine Shop, a 
small corner store on Massachu- 
setts Avenue in Cambridge, east 
of Harvard Square. Keats, the 
fiftvish, white-haired house som- 
melier, and liquor salesman Jo- 
seph Sgro, also fiftyish, darker, a 
Dustin Hoffman look-alike, dis- 
cuss drinking trends. “Did you 
know,” Keats continues, “that 
during the Civil War we drank 
more wine per capita than we do 
now?” 

Sgro, with an engaging Ratso 
Rizzo smile, nods and changes 
wars: “During World War II, 
spirits were hard to come by, ex- 
cept rum. It was almost impos- 
sible to get whiskey. Then after 
the war, whiskies came back, 
and rum faded — but now the 
white liquors (vodka, gin, rum) 
are on the way up again.” 


Martin Keats nods. ‘‘And 


wines =. . younger people drink 
more wine than people over 30, 
although people over 30 are buy- 
ing more expensive wines.”’ 
Keats gazes fondly at a store- 
length display of quality Amer- 
ican wine, his specialty. ‘““Amer- 
ican wines are the wave of the fu- 
ture,”’ he says grandly. He rests 
his band on a bottle of Heitz Cel- 
lar Cabernet Sauvignon, 1970, 
from the Beaulieu Vineyard in 
the Napa Valley of California. 
The bottle is marked $19.85, 
which Keats says is a bargain: 
“It retails for $25.”’ He con- 
tinues: ““Young people today are 
more excited to see great Ameri- 


‘can wines than a bottle of Chat- 


eau Lafitte Rothschild.” 

Joe Sgro nods sagely. “We 
have to commend youth for try- 
ing out different things 
they'll drink anything. People 
are drinking more esoteric stuff. 
We have doubled our tequila 
sales within the last year, along 
with the stuff that goes with it — 
two years ago, everybody started 
buying coffee brandy (which is 
mixed with tequila to make a 
sombrero). Ten years ago, 95 
percent of all the drinks used to 
be martinis and Manhattans.” 





c American Wines... 


we have the largest selection in New England. 


c Also... 





French, German, Italian, Spanish, Israeli 


we have them,and hundreds more 


°From... 





99c to $500, we have a wine to your taste and 


Cheese to go with it. 


(he Wine & 


407 WASHINGTON STREET 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





Sgro continues, “People in the 
past drank hard liquor for the 
jolt. The youth of today — I’m 
not talking about degenerate 
youth, but the ones who drink in- 
telligently — drink softer stuff, 
for conviviality, social mixing. 
Like vodka. You drink it mixed. 
A martini is basically straight 
gin.” 

Recession or no recession, tax- 
es or no taxes, grass or no grass, 
the booze business appears to be 
thriving in the Greater Boston 
area. The general consensus 
among a random sample of 
wholesalers, retailers, and bar- 
tenders alike holds that whiskey 
— Scotch, bourbon, and blended 
— is holding steady, while just 
about everything else — vodka, 
gin, rum, tequila, brandies, li- 
queurs, and wine — is gaining in 
sales; beer, too, continues to 
thrive. The biggest steady gain- 
er over the past 10 years has been 
vodka; over the past five years, 
tequila sales have increased dra- 
matically, particularly among 
young people. Drinking, once a 
field largely dominated by adult 
males, is now an indoor/outdoor 
sport for the whole family. Ac- 
cording to George Sack, sales 
promotion manager for Kappy’s 
Importing and Distributing 
Company, Inc., of Everett, 
Women’s Lib is partially re- 
sponsible: ‘‘Women are now 
walking into liquor stores with- 
out reticence — they even take 
the children. Sixty percent of our 
shoppers are women.” 

Sack, a tall, lean, white-haired 
man in white shoes, pepper- 
mint-striped pants, and a red tie 
with a gold, heart-shaped tie 
tack, says, “Social drinking is on 
the increase. More people are 
drinking more palatable kinds of 
drinks . . . people are likely to or- 
der an aperitif rather than a hard 
drink. And in the past 10 years, 
there has been a marked in- 
crease in the consumption of 
wine, without a decrease in hard 
liquors.” 

Sack says blended whiskeys 
and Scotches are Kappy’s top 
sellers, ‘although at this time of 
year gin and vodka do well.” 
Bourbon, a nationwide favorite, 
lags behind in New England, 
says Sack. ‘Bourbon was num- 
ber one in New York, where I 
worked before I came here,” he 
recalls. ‘‘When I first came to 
work here, I bought fine bour- 
bons and couldn’t sell them. I 
thought I was losing my touch. I 
finally got the message: New 
England is not a _ bourbon- 
drinking area.” 

Sack acknowledges the te- 
quila boom; some Kappy’s out- 
lets sell 10 times as much te- 
quila now as they did two years 
ago, he says. The mystique of the 
drink, plus the macho factor, 
have much to do with this, he 
feels: “It shows you’re tough. It 
gives you a picture of your own 
virility. Most men drink it out of 
the bottle, with salt and lemon.” 

Yet tequila has caught on 
among women as well, ac- 
cording to Eddie Doyle, bar- 
tender at the Bull and Finch Pub 
on Beacon Street at the base of 
Beacon Hill. In fact, according to 
Doyle, the tequila sunrise — te- 
quila, orange juice, and gren- 
adine — is a favorite among fe- 
male customers. 

However, asked to list the 
drinks most often ordered, Doyle 
replies that the old reliable, the 
bloody mary, ‘is the most pop- 
ular drink year-round.” In sec- 
ond place is vodka and grape- 
fruit juice, followed by English 
draft beer, the whiskey sour, and 
the tequila sunrise in fifth place. 
Scotch drinks rank sixth. 

‘Women usually order the 
sours, collinses, and all the fun- 
ny drinks,” says Doyle, a cheer- 
ful, mustachioed man who 
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throws a mean game of darts. 
‘“‘Businessmen stay with the 
Scotches and bourbons and mar- 
tinis. Beer people,” he says with 
finality, “always drink beer.” 
Except when they are hung over, 
at which point they switch to 
bloody marys. 

At the Bull and Finch, young 
singles far outnumber middle- 
aged businessmen, which may be 
the reason Scotch ranks only 
sixth in Eddie Doyle’s reper- 
toire. But at Bachelors III, on the 
other side of the Public Garden, 
businessmen gather in greater 
numbers — and, according to 
bartender Debbie Hanson, 
Scotch, with water or soda, is the 
number one drink, with vodka in 
second place and blended 
whiskey third. 

Hanson is one of the better 
bartenders in this area, ful- 
filling the traditional listener’s 
role adeptly while gracefully tur- 
ning down the various proposi- 
tions that come her way. When 
she left Gatsby’s, her first bar, 
she brought a number of faith- 
ful customers with her to Bach- 
elors III. One of them, an adver- 
tising man, says, ‘‘When people 
ask me for tips on starting a suc- 
cessful restaurant venture, I tell 
them to hire Debbie.” A friend 
adds thoughtfully, “She shoots 
you down so nicely.” Hanson 
herself divides her customers. in- 
to types: ‘“There is the slow, so- 
cial martini drinker, and there is 
the booming shot-and-a-beer 
drinker. The quiet, intellectual, 
serious-minded sipper, and the 
guy who is telling the world, ‘I’m 
alive! I feel good!’” (Hanson 
acknowledges the possibility 
that serious depression may be 
at the root of both of. these beha- 
vior patterns: “I’m not both- 
ering to look that deep.”) She 
ticks off other types: “the switch 
drinker who hates booze but 
loves to drink, so consequently 
never drinks the same thing 
twice; the sweet-toothed drinker 
who will drink anything as long 
as it is sweet (more women than 
men fall into this category); and 
the bartender’s best friend — the 
one-way, stay-the-same, never- 
change heavy drinkers.” 

It is this last variety of drink- 
er who stops by Peter’s Plum at 
Government Center for lunch; 
lunch, according to veteran bar- 
tender Sam Orlando, consisting 
of, or at least accompanied by, a 
bloody mary. The bloody mary is 
the most popular drink year- 
round, among both men and 
women, says Orlando, adding 
that martinis rank second among 
men, while Black Russians are 
the women’s second choice. At 
two o'clock in the afternoon, Or- 
lando holds up a bottle of gin, 
three-quarters full: ‘This is the 
bottle I started with this mron- 
ing. Meanwhile, I’ve gone 
through four quarts of vodka 
during lunch. I always keep 12 
bottles of back-up vodka on 
hand, compared to five bottles of 
gin and two Scotches.” Orlando 
adds, however, “Tequila is on 
the move.” 

While vodka is the clear fa- 
vorite in the bars, wine is the 
beverage people are taking home 
with them. George Sack of Kap- 
py’s says that 10 years ago, 40 
percent of his sales were beer, 45 
percent hard stuff, and 15 per- 
cent wine; today, says Sack, 
‘“‘wine comprises 30 percent, beer 
30 percent, and hard stuff 50 per- 
cent.” Reminded that this adds 
up to 110 percent, Sack smiles: 
“I’m a salesman.” As he dis- 
cusses wine, George Sack’s pup- 
ils dilate ever so slightly. ‘““‘We 
are pioneers in exposing the fact 
that wine has great therapeutic 
value,” he says, straight-faced. 
He presses a book entitled Wine 
and Health into the visitor’s 
hands. ‘‘People can get in wine 
what they are looking for in hard 
stuff, in addition to a wonderful 
meal and wine’s beneficial ef- 
fects on the digestion.’’ He 
agrees with Martin Keats that 
American wines are the coming 
thing: “The foreign wines have 
doubled in sales, but American 
wines have increased five, six, 
seven times over.”’ And who is 


largely responsible for this explo- 
sion? “The Gallo brothers have 
contributed enormously to the 
popularity of wine among all 
strata of society,’’ says Sack, ig- 
noring the Cesar Chavez lobby. 
“Our biggest seller is always our 
most inexpensive wine,” he 
adds. “‘When we put something 
on sale, it goes.”” So much for the 
discriminating palate. 

Sack, however, is not the only 
wine purveyor around town to 
extol the benefits of the cheap 
stuff. Catherine F. Stennes of 
Berenson’s Liquor Mart also sees 
a trend toward less costly wine 
— and she approves. Stennes’s 
opinion is not to be taken lightly, 
either. She has been selling wine 
for 40 years. - 

“People I used to sell to in the 
high-priced range are switching 
to lower-priced wines, and buy- 
ing more of it,” says Stennes, 
whose desk is located in the cen- 
ter of the Berenson showroom 
amidst row upon row of wine 
which is mostly imported, most- 
ly expensive. “Instead of serving 
a few drops of a great wine, cus- 
tomers now give their families 
and their guests generous por- 
tions of a Blanc de Blanc ($22 for 
a case of 12) or Mont Plaisir 
($21.50 a case).’’ Stennes 
acknowledges a “great interest” 
in American wines, although, 
she says, “‘people buy only a few 
bottles at a time rather than a 
case, because they are unfamil- 
iar with American wine.” 

Stennes also sees a trend to- 

Continued on page 18 
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OUR HOME IS WHERE THE ICE CREAM IS 








Fat ing 











738 COMMONWEALTH AVE., 


WELCOME 


WE ARE NOW OPEN 


24 Hours 


COME ON OVER AND LET’S 
GET ACQUAINTED 
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Looking for a steak for under $3.00? 
Want to watch a belly dancer while 
you dine? Like to eat in a replica of a 
Cambridge streetcar? Hunting for an 
all-you-can-eat buffet, including lob- 
ster, corned beef, lox, chicken and 
Bloody Mary’s, for less than $4.00? If 
you want any of these, or other great 
deals, then you can’t live without .... 


Natraj 


Indian Restaurant 
419 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 


Fine Indian Cuisine 
in Central Square 
Dinner 
Sun.-THurs. 5:30- 9pm 
Fri. & Sat. 5:30-10pm 


Open Sundays — 547-8810 
Air Conditioned Parking in Rear 
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THE NINETIES 


International 
Restaurant 
And Lounge 


90 Broanway Boston 542-0410 


PAY) FY aa\/ma\/ne 





¢ Superb gourmet luncheon and dinner prepared to taste. 
¢ Plush intimate surroundings. Balcony dining area overlooks cocktail 
lounge. 


¢ Superlative service by waiters dedicated to making your luncheon or 
dinner at The Nineties a memorable experience. 


e Extensive list of domestic and imported wines. 


¢ Parisian street songs and the Best of Broadway nightly by pianist - 
vocalists Charlies Kostan, Toby Hall and Bruce Meredith. 


¢ Complete Broadway and Opera scores Sunday and Monday 
nights by The Nineties Ensemble 


¢ Valet Parking. 


LUNCHEON: 11:30-2:30 DAILYDINNER: 4P.M. to 12:30 A.M. 
RESERVATIONS RECOMMENDED 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS HONORED 
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Desserts 


Continued from page 6 

meat mousses, but the most im- 
portant thing about a mousse is 
that it be light. Locke-Ober’s 
mousse scores very well. using 
this criterion, so much so that 
even a chocolaphobe like me is 
seduced by it. Composed of bak- 
er’s chocolate, a touch of vanil- 
la, sugar, egg whites, heavy 
cream and white rum, this 
mousse keeps its lightness by 
having the cream skillfully fold- 
ed in, not beat in. You can check 
this folding yourself if your 
mousse is served in a clear glass 
(better get suspicious if it isn’t). 
There should be a graining ef- 
fect, with white streaks running 
through the chocolate. 

3) Lechner’s .Black Forest 
Cherry Cake. Lechner’s has the 
best pastry tray around, and this 
is my favorite from that tray. It 
is a simple chocolate cake with a 
light rum soaking, the cherries 
soaked in kirsch before being 
joined to the cake. 

4) Locke-Ober’s Cherries 
Jubilee. Black bing cherries are 
simmered in their own syrup, 
kirschwasser and sugar, then 
flamed in brandy before being 
placed on vanilla ice cream. A 
rich piping of whipped cream 
tops it off. 

5) Knox Street Pie at 9 Knox 
St. Starting with a Graham- 
cracker crust, the 9 Knox folk lay 
in a chocolate layer made by 
whipping Jello chocolate pud- 
ding with medium cream. The 
main filling is composed of ba- 
nanas, raspberries and a sponge 
cake sprinkled with creme-de- 
menthe sauce. The top layer is 
Jello vanilla pudding whipped 
together with the cream, topped 
by a knob of pure whipped cream 
and a cherry and mandarin 
orange. What impresses me so 


much about this pie is its excel- 
lence despite the pedestrian in- 
gredients. 

6) The Tart Cherry Strudel 
at the Cafe Budapest. The 
Budapest gets its strudel from 
outside, and it is a beautifully 
light, flaky, lightly sweetened 
crust enveloping a filling that is 
indeed tart. 

7) The Royal Ice Cream Pie 
at the Cafe Plaza. This begins 
with a layer of sponge cake, then 
proceeds with layers of the Pla- 
za’s homemade vanilla and 
strawberry ice cream and thick 
meringue. Doused with a sauce 
of sliced strawberries, the pie is 
placed first in a deep freezer to 
harden it and then given a quick 
shot in the broiler to give the me- 
ringue that pleasing top-baked 
look. 

8) Peach a la Ritz. The Ritz 
starts this delight with a base 
made from almond paste, sugar 
and green coloring. Next, a pas- 
try cup is formed out of bitter- 
sweet chocolate, into which is 
laid a gob each of pastry cream 
and whipped cream. A canned 
peach is placed on top of this and 
then a chocolate swirl spun 
about the peach. As pleasing to 
the eye as to the palate, it is a bit 
difficult to eat with any dignity. 

9) The Fruit Cakes at the 
Turtle Cafe. These are not the 
fruitcakes you get at Christmas 
or that your Uncle Elmo is nut- 
tier than. Here you get a regular 
white cake with a thick layer of 
fruit baked on top. Covered with 
a healthy measure of whipped 
cream, it should replace the kind 
you get at Yuletide. 

10) Gateau Maison Robert. 
My friend, a militant chocola- 
phile, insisted I include this rich, 
Grand Marnier-soaked choco- 
late cake on the list, though my 
own favorite at Maison Robert is 
the Strawberries Romanoff, 
which is strawberries, vanilla ice 
cream and Curacao, an orange li- 
queur. 

















INational Brewing Co., Balto., Md. 


COORS * 


AVAILABLE AT 


BLANCHARD'S 


BLANCHARDS — ALLSTON INC., 103 HARVARD ST., ALLSTON, MASS. 























EL PHOENIX ROOM 


Mexican-American Food 
1430 Comm. Ave. 
11 a.m. 


10 p.m. 














coffee. 





public 
clambakes 


BY 
WOODMAN’S OF ESSEX 
at WOODMAN’S FUNCTION HALL 
Rte. 133 Essex, 1-768-6451 


EVERY WED. 6-9 e SUNDAY 2-6 


Adults $7.50 
Children $5.00 
Steamed clams, butter, broth, chips, 
pickles, corn on the cob, frankforts 
and rolls, lobster, watermelon and 
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Real Chinese food, 
cocktails and take-outs 


CHINA PEARL 


9 Tyler St, BostonChinatown 
426-4338 


SZECHUAN 


Mandarin/Szechuan J 
Cuisine 
66 High St 
fedtord Sq., Mass 


OK 74 
396-7100 











BE GOOD TO YOURSELF 
spend some time with us.. 











DAVE WONG'S 


GINA SAILS 


SALEM ° CHESTNUT, att 
PEABODY ° DANVERS 


777-o07e8 





GOLDEN HORDE 


Chinese & Burmese Cooking 
with Vegetarian Specialties 


open daily for lunch & dinner 
1281 Cambridge St., Camb. 
(between Inman Sq. & 


Prospect St.) 547-4129 


> neo PEL ALIS SS ES, 
English oH “Flee 5 | NRE 


Excellent Home — Style American Cuisine 
Hot Rolls & Pastries Baked 
Daily on Premises 
Luncheon — Dinner — Cocktails 
Open 7 Days 
Daily 11A.M. to 9:45P.M. 
275 Broadway Rte. 1 
North Lynfield, Mass. 
Tel. 581-3590 
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JAPANESE RESTAURANT 


423 Boylston St.. Boston 536-8474 


Social°InterCourse G&. Oral Gratificationo 


Enjoy fine food & drink daily from ll:30 A.M. until Saturdalia: Live music, slide shows & silent movies 
1 A.M. Weekday happy hour takes place in the Gallery Then luxuriate at our Sensual Sunday Brunch, 12-3. 
Bar from 5 to 7. Stop by Saturdays and experience And don’t forget to ask about our Movie-Meal deal! 


THE RESTAURANT 


Serving authentic Kyoto-style 
cuisine at modest prices. 





Bring this invitation to Hai Hai and receive 
a $1.00 discount on your next meal. 














Lunch: noon to 2:30, Mon. through Sat. 
Dinner: 5 to 9 PM, seven days a week 
Green Line to Arlington Station. Exit at Berkeley Street 


at the 
ORSON WELLES COMPLEX 


1001 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. CAMBRIDGE 868-3607 





























Wursthaus 


WURSTHAUS INVITES 
YOU TO ORDER 
IMPORTED BEERS 
OR ALES FROM 
THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


Master Brewers are represented from 


Australia 
Austria 
Bavaria 
Belgium 
Canada 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
England 

France 
Germany 


Presents 


A Back-to-School 
Bargain 


Panama Special 
Poland 

Puerto Rico 
Philippines 

Republic of Columbia 
Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trinidad 


Greece 
Holland 
Ireland 

Isle of Man 
Israel 

Italy 

Japan 
Korea 
Mexico 
Norway 


Clip the coupon below, take it to 
| Ginos Ex 1350 Boylston St., Boston 


(Near Fenway Park) 
and get a great deal 
on a cheeseburger, fries, apple pie & a small drink. 


WAH Oh A A Hah Bah Mh a Bal ad Halt al a a ala ald id ald ala aad fa ad td td $8 


Wursthaus enjoys a world-wide 
‘YY reputation as a restaurant 
\” Of rare excellence and 

invites you to enjoy its 

Bavarian atmosphere — 

finest liquors, wines, 

and beers — of course! 


ony Ginos only Ginos only Ginos only Ginos 


This coupon entitles bearer to a Gino’s 
cheeseburger, french fries, apple pie and a small drink for 99¢ 


99¢ Regularly $1.35 [677g 











Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Mass. 
491-7110 





. cg 
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ae et ot at at 
Boston's New Taste from Burma 


“MANDALAY » 


“Burmese -Chinese Restaurant 
Lunch — Dinner — Take-Out and 


fa Restaurant 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY EVENINGS ALSO 
5 30-1000 PM 





Oriental Desserts 


329 Huntington Ave., Boston 
the AVEROF. 

1972 Mass. Ave. Porter Sq. Camb. 

354-4500 Greek & Middle Eastern 

Cuisine & Entertainment Belly 

Dancing Lunch 11:30-3 Din. 3 P.M.- 

1 A.M. Sun. | P.M.-1A.M. 


What to do 


if some . 
Italian mother 


doesnt ask you 
over to eat. 


Come to the Cantina Italiana. 
And we'll serve you an Italian meal 
that’s every bit as good. 


Between Symphony Hall & Fine Arts Museum 
Tel: 247-2111 








Forgive me, mama. 


WALuna Kalan. 


346 Hanover St. in Boston’s North End. 742-9851. 
Open 7 days from 11:30 to midnight. Wine & liquor served. 








Watch for the Great Cacciatore Week... 
coming soon!! 


FINE SEAFOOD & ITALIAN CUISINE 


Fine Seafood Dinners & Italian Cuisine 
Served From 6 -12 Nightly 


Sandwiches, Salads, Seafood 
Drinks, Desserts... From 1130-1 am in the Bar 
tilQ Thurs-Sat 


Our Unbeatable Buffet Brunch, Sundays, Noon til 3. 


Sunday Backgammon Tournaments 
resume In September. 


~~~ 

















Mexican 


Continued from page 8 

Mexican spices and a bit of juice 
from a jalapeno pepper to give it 
a kick. Head chef John Rich 
spends a lot of time buying his 
ingredients and makes it quite 
apparent that nothing leaves the 
kitchen unless it is prepared and 
placed on its platter perfectly. 
He and his staff use an abun- 
dant amount of coriander, which 
is what gives Casa Romero’s food 
the taste that sets it apart from 
other Mexican restaurants in 
Boston. The shrimp with cori- 
ander sauce — shrimp sauteed 
with onions, coriander and green 
tomatoes ($6.95) — is luscious. 
The earthy aroma and taste of 
coriander is captivating. Be- 
sides, for years coriander has 
been used in medicine for sto- 
mach ailments — so there’s no 
heartburn here. Casa Romero’s 
mole poblano is not stuffed the 
way it is at Casa Mexico. In- 
stead, the mole sauce (this time 
it has pumpkin seeds in it) ever 
so lightly blankets the chicken 
breast. Casa Romero also claims 
the only mango souffle in Bos- 
ton’s Mexican restaurant world. 
Open for lunch and dinner. Call 
at 261-2146 and reserve a table 
for a special evening. 


Sol Azteca makes us go into 
the basement once again, but it 
has a style of its own. Rafeal 
Osorio, once cook at both Casas 
Romero and Mexico, is a most 
gracious host/owner and a fine 
chef. Osorio now offers both fish 
($5.75) and shrimp ($6.25) with 
coriander sauce. The house spe- 
cialty dessert, coconut cheese 
cake ($1), allows you to move af- 
terwards while many cheese 
cakes do not. Flan, the tradi- 
tional Mexican coffee custard 
dessert (85 cents), is offered as 
well. 

Sol Azteca is located at 914a 
Beacon St. on the Brookline- 
Boston border. Lunch and din- 
ner daily, except Mondays. Tele- 
phone: 262-0909. 

Even though all of these res- 
taurants are called Mexican, I 
must confess that none of them 
closely resembles what I’ve had 
in Mexico. Though many a 
gourmet may shudder, I most 
often frequent the El] Phoenix 
Room and La Pinata — not for 
the food so much as the am- 
bience. 

There is no way that the El 


Phoenix Room has good food, 
but no one goes there for the food 
anyway. Who needs good food 
when you have two doors to 
choose from (by going in the res- 
taurant door rather than the bar, 
you can avoid the TV, pinball 
machines and people of all ages 
and incomes talking to them- 
selves, each other, the TV and 
the pinball machines), fantastic 
waitresses who treat you like 
family and American food for the 
timid? In addition, the El Phoe- 
nix Room will give you the plea- 
sure of looking at gaudy murals, 
the ‘directions to the bathroom 
and a bowl of chile con carne and 
a basket of chips (95 cents). That 
with a bottle of Mexican beer 
makes a rainy afternoon quite 
tolerable. Everything else on the 
menu is bland but you get bowls 
of chile sauce to liven up your 
meal if you are so inclined. Open 
daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m. at 1430 
Commonwealth Ave. in Brigh- 
ton. 

Rain or shine, people line up in 
single file for a chance to eat at 
La Pinata, at 46 Davis Sq., 
Somerville. A tiny storefront 
with freight-train tracks skirt- 
ing the front door, La Pinata is 
an ideal setting for a Mexican 
restaurant. The food usually 
slides toward the middle of the 
plate, but that’s OK because it’s 
cheap and the people who own 
and run the place are swift and 
friendly. 

Start with the guacamole, the 
classic Mexican appetizer of avo- 
cados, onions, tomatoes, spices 
and lemon juice all mashed toge- 
ther and served with chips. The 
guacamole at La Pinata tastes 
mild and smooth because it’s 
made with California avocados. 
(Pear avocados from Florida can 
make it lumpy and bitter.) For 
$1.50 La Pinata’s guacamole is 
enough appetizer for two or three 
people. 

The menu is fairly small but 
the house special ($2.75) is a 
combination plate of just about 
everything on the menu besides 
guacamole: taco, tostado, en- 
chilada, beans and rice. The food 
is basically bland, but there’s a 
bowl of chile sauce on every ta- 
ble. If you’re not put off by sit- 
ting on your neighbor’s lap (al- 
most), the place is friendly and 


‘enjoyable. To top off the even- 


ing, you can walk next door to 
the cinema and see a movie for 
$1.50. It’s pretty difficult to find 
a cheaper dinner-and-film par- 
lay anywhere in town. La Pin- 
ata’s phone is 623-9762. 

















Beer 
before Mass. 


(and just after Hereford.) 
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Drinking til 2:00 A.M. 




















NEW YORK SIRLOIN @ PRIME RIB of BEEF @ BOSTON SCROD-. 
BAKED STUFFED SHRIMP @ BARBECUED SPARE RIBS © LONDON BROIL 


Luncheon 11:30 A.M. — 3:30 P.M. 
Dinner 3:30 P.M. — 1:00 A.M. 





BOSTON 344 Newbury St. 
266-3000 Free Valet Parking 





@ Chestnut Hill Mall CHESTNUT HILL 


Ladies Invited 964-1200 








Fall Buys 


What to get on your 
New England field trip 


By Steven Finer 

If you’re planning a trip to 
western Massachusetts this fall 
to see the autumnal foliage, here 
are two things to keep in mind: 

1) Everybody else will choose 
Columbus Day to do it. As a re- 
sult, the Mohawk Trail — Route 
2 from Orange to the New York 
border — will be filled with cars 
moving at under two miles an 
hour. So avoid the Mohawk Trail 
on Columbus Day at all costs, 
unless you want to test the abil- 
ity of your engine to withstand 
overheating. 

2) When you do go, allow your- 
self time to make a few detours 
through the fertile flood plains of 
the Connecticut River Valley, 
where you'll be able to buy 
enough of certain food commod- 
ities to last you through the win- 
ter. The prices will be lower than 
any you're likely to find around 
Boston because you'll be able to 
buy direct from ‘the grower or 
producer. 

First off, of course, are the 
Open Air Markets. They’re the 
latest thing these past couple of 
summers for small food pro- 
ducers and truck farmers to sell 
off their excess in the rural areas 
of Massachusetts. They’re much 
like the Haymarket, except that 
all the produce is raised and 
grown locally. Right now, three 
of them are operating — in 
Greenfield, Amherst and North- 
ampton — on Saturday mor- 
nings, with the one in Amherst 
also open on Wednesday after- 
noon. You'll find them in the 
center of each town. 

The earlier you arrive on a 
market day, the better the selec- 
tion. Prices and varieties of 
goods sold — fruits, vegetables, 
maple syrup — will vary from 
week to week depending on 
who’s selling how much of what, 
what the going wholesale price 
index calls for and what fruits 
and vegetables are coming inte 
their prime at that time. But 
generally you can expect to pay a 
lot less there than you would for 
comparable goods of inferior 
quality at the supermarket. 

Louis Kandsz on River Road 
in Whately sells mostly onions, 
cabbage and a few varieties of 
winter squash (butternut, Hub- 
bard, acorn). Prices last year 
were astonishingly low. Fifty 
pounds of onions went for $2.99; 
50 pounds of squash, the same. I 
can't speak for the cabbage, 
which I don’t like much, but 
probably you could count on 
similar prices. There may be 
slight increases this fall, but that 
will undoubtedly hold true for all 
the suggestions to follow. 

To get to Louis Kandsz, take 
Interstate 91 south from Route 2; 
get off at the Route 116-Deer- 
field exit, heading south toward 
Sunderland, and keep your eye 
out for River Road on your right 
(don’t go over the Connecticut 
River bridge). Follow River Road 
about two miles and look for the 
Kandsz sign on the right. 

Further down River Road, 
you'll find Nourse Brothers 
(look for the sign about another 
mile and a half). There, you can 
go out in the field and pick your 
own raspberries up until the ar- 
rival of the first killing frost. 
which comes anywhere from 
mid-September to late October. 
There are enough bushes for 
everyone, and you’re welcome to 
buy as much as you can pick. 
Price last summer and fall was 
55 cents a pint. 

If instead of heading toward 
Whately and Sunderland on 
Route 116, you follow the signs 
leading to South Deerfield Cen- 
ter along Sugarloaf Road, keep 
an eye out for a modest little sign 
by a white, American Gothic 


house which simply says 
‘“‘Honey.”’ That’s Jan Korzan’s 
place, and he has some of the fin- 
est and most inexpensive wild- 
flower honey around. Last year’s 
price was $3.95 for five pounds, 
90 cents for one. The earlier you 
arrive there in the fall season, 
the better, since his supply is 
strictly limited. 

Also along Route 116 (toward 
Conway when you get off Route 
91) is Pekarski’s. It’s a com- 
bination meat market, smoke- 
house and slaughterhouse. I go 
there for the smoked meats: 
shoulders and hams and such. 
Their quality ranks with the very 
expensive mail-order meats 
which can be delectable to the 
palate and depleting to the pic- 
ketbook. Pekarski’s prices are 
just about the same as those 
you'd find at the supermarket for 
good quality smoked hams and 
shoulders — about $1.39 and 79 
cents per pound, respectively. 
(Be advised, however, that the 
hams and shoulders may not be 
there for sale when you arrive be- 
cause the available supply is per- 


iodic. Meats are smoked in 
batches over a period of several 
weeks, so that at a small smoke- 
house it isn’t possible to keep 
continuous supply on hand.) You 
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can also buy several kinds of Po- 
lish sausage, all of which are as 
tempting to the eye as they are to 
the mouth. These are things 
you're not likely to find around 


Boston. 

Back on Route 116, heading 
toward Amherst, you’ll find 
Laurenitis’ Farm Stand, about 
Continued on page 18 
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(Witha little help from Breakstone) 


Introducing the all-natural yogurt, 


Stay 'n Shape. 


All-natural because Breakstone lets nature 
do the job she sets out to do. 

You see, yogurt is supposed to be a natural 
dairy food, cultured by nature itself. 

And while some people tend to forget that — 


Breakstone doesnt. 


We don't add anything that nature herself 
wouldn't. Except for the natural fruit flavors. 
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‘EVEN ON SUNDAY 


When it comes to enjoying themselves, 

the Greeks really know how to do things right. 
When it comes to enjoying wine, the one 
many Greeks enjoy the most is Cambas a 
Hymettus white. Try some next time 
you just feel like enjoying yourself. 
Even on Sunday. 


CAMBAS® 


Great Greek wines—now at new, lower prices. LX : 
AF 


"hs 


Imported from Greece by Schenley World T & | Co., New York, N.Y. © 1975. 

























Booze 


Continued from page 13 

ward Spanish wines (‘“There was 
a time you couldn’t depend on 
them, but not now’’). And, in the 
finer clubs around town, “port, 
rather than cognac, is increas- 
ingly served following the meal.” 
Berenson’s carries a fine supply 
of vintage port at up to $25 a bot- 
tle. 

The people who sell booze — 
be it wine, beer, or hard stuff — 
always stress the aesthetics of 
their products while de-empha- 
sizing the obvious: that, along 
with its fine bouquet or mellow 
aftertaste, the stuff has the pow- 
er to knock the consumer off his 
or her feet. Yet aesthetics and 
raw power are not necessarily in- 
compatible, as Georgio Lolli, 
writing in a simpler age (1960), 
illustrates while describing the 
effects of martinis: 

“The following statement is 
ascribed to Paul Claudel: ‘A 


cocktail is to a glass of wine as~ 


rape is to love.’ The unaccus- 
tomed drinker, hit hard by a few 
martinis, probably would not 
disagree with this statement. Yet 
martinis have a strong appeal. 
The graceful, long-stemmed and 
glittering glass; the cool and col- 
orless transparency of the fluid 
sketching the curves of a pitted 
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sesame seed bun. Cheese 10¢ extra. 






° Buy one regular Jumbo Jack or 
one Jumbo Jack with cheese and 
get another one FREE! 


Good at all participating stores 
in the greater Boston area. 





MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE; 509 CAMBRIDGE ST., 





Cver 5 inches wide, the Jumbo Jack is one of the best hamburgers available to- 
day. Fresh sliced tomatoes and onion with lettuce and relish, served on a great 


BRING THIS COUPON 


THIS COUPON GOOD AT THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES OR ANY: OF 
JACK’'S 19 LOCATIONS IN THE GREATER BOSTON, N.H. OR R.!. AREA: 506 
ALLSTON: 715 


SOMERVILLE AVE., SOMERVILLE; 650 MT. AUBURN ST., WATERTOWN 
a as NS ae AO Saw as A Mee we ee ee 
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olive or the floating irregular- 
ities of a lemon peel convey the 
impression of a powerful still- 
ness, apt to affect with elegant 
explosiveness a person’s body 
and mind. A martini is the epit- 
ome of sophisticated simplicity. 
Its mixing, as simple and as 
complicated as the brewing of 
tea, attains to the dignity of a ri- 
tual for the martini mixers whose 
personalities can unfold their 
originality within the broad lim- 
its of the flexible gin-vermouth 
ratios.” 

Or, freely translated: mar- 
tinis provide an elegant means of 
knocking yourself on your ass. 
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four miles off Route 91. Al- 
though they sell a wide variety of 
fruits and vegetables, I have 
found their potatoes the best buy 
there. The most reliable vari- 
eties for winter keepers are 
Kennebec, Katahdin and Green 
Mountain. There’s not a great 
deal of difference between them. 
Last year’s prices for 50 pounds 
ranged from $1.99 to $2.40, de- 
pending on which kind you 
bought. 

For year after year, I’ve fre- 
quented Mitchell’s in Leverett 
for apples. The prices are al- 
ways the least expensive for first- 
quality apples, and the varieties 
are extensive enough for most 
everyone’s tastes and needs (yel- 
low and red delicious, Macs 
(which I think are their best 
apple), Russett, Jonathan, 
greening, Cortland, Northern 
spy, etc.). A bushel last year was 
about $7_and a gallon of cider 
was $1.50 (available September 
through April). There’s also a 
short span in September when 
you can buy their native 
peaches. Those, too, are excel- 
lent. To get to Mitchell’s, follow 
Route 116 south toward Am- 
herst and look for a sign di- 
recting you to Route 63. Follow 
63 north for about three miles, 
and you'll see Mitchell’s on the 
left. 

Granville is about an hour out 
of the way of these places, south 
along the Connecticut River Val- 
ley, but I mention it here be- 
cause Granville is one of the 
most beautiful, unspoiled towns 
in the state and because it is the 
only place in Massachusetts I 
know where cheese is made. 
Right there in the center of town 
— what little of it exists — Gran- 
ville’s own Gibbon cheese is sold. 
Just stop in at the general store 
— the only store in the center — 
and ask for it if you don’t see it. 
You may come away thinking, as 
I do, that the quality of this 
cheddar is surely better than 
that of most blocks from New 
York, Vermont or Wisconsin. 

Instead of trying to reach 
Granville from the trip you 
might make toward the Mo- 
hawk Trail, you might make a 
separate trip. Get off the Mass 
Pike in Westfield and follow 
Route 202 to Route 57. Gran- 
ville is about seven or eight miles 
from that intersection. Then, 
what you can do is to drive 
through the foothills of the Berk- 
shires, along secondary high- 
ways that few tourists travel and 
take in the foliage without the 
hassle of meeting your urban 





























119 Newbury St., Boston. 
267-5711 
Mon. thru Sat. 11-8:30 














neighbors along the way. 
Two final suggestions are in 


order. First, you'll find lots of 


truck farms throughout the Con- 
necticut River Valley, selling 
everything from fake Indian 
trinkets to Wisconsin cheese to 
fake honey and so on. Generally 


a good rule of thumb to follow if 


you’re pinching pennies is that 
produce along major thorough- 
fares is more expensive that the 
same along less-traveled routes. 
Whether or not you want to 
spend money for the extra gas in 
an attempt to find these out-of- 
the-way places is between you 
and your car, but some of the 


you already. Know your des- 
tinations and plan enough time 
for pleasure driving. 

Second, some precaution on 
food storage is necessary. The 
apples, onions, potatoes, squash 
and cabbage should remain at 
about 38 degrees during the win- 
ter — they'll keep longer that 
way. The squash in particular 
appreciates having some air cir- 
culation around it — “breath- 
ing,” it’s called. And don’t cover 
it. Higher storage temperatures 
will mean that these vegetables 
and fruits will keep a propor- 
tionately shorter period of time. 
The smoked meats should be re- 
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White Hen Pantry 


cr. Mass. Ave. & Comm. Ave. 
Back Bay — Boston 


OPEN 24 Hrs. 
7 days a week 


Moy Fey Village 


fine chinese food & drinks 








4 Luncheon Specials Daily 








except Sun. & Holidays 


5 Served from 11:30 am to 3:00 pm 
Dinner 3-1 am ___ Bar closes at 2 


#t 333 HARVARD ST. 566-0532 
HAPPY HOUR: Mon. through Fri., 3 to 7 at the Bar 


CHEZ RAINER 
85 Washington St., Brookline Village 
(Rt. 9 opposite Brook House) 
Fine French Cuisine 
Open Tues. — Sat. 5-10 P.M 
Closed Monday 566-9161 





























work has been taken out of it for frigerated until ready to cook. 








LOSE 
20 POUNDS 
IN TWO WEEKS! 


Famous U.S. Women Ski-Team Diet 


The oldest restaurant in Kenmore 
Square has a brand new Iook! 


eOver 300 dishes on our “award-winning” menu 
®Still great meals for under $3.00 


| HAUS 


the 
all i 
new 
restaurant During the non-snow off season the U.S. Women’s Alpine 
Ski Team members go on the “Ski Team” diet to lose 20 pounds in 
two weeks. That’s right — 20 pounds in 14 days! The basis of the 
diet is chemical food action and was devised by a famous 
Colorado physician especially for the U.S. Ski Team. Normal 
energy is maintained (very important!) while reducing. You keep 
“full’’ — no starvation — because the diet is designed that way. 
It’s a diet that is easy to follow whether you work, travel or stay at 
home. (Not the grapefruit diet!)- 
This is, honestly, a fantastically successful diet. If it weren’t, 
the U.S. Women’s Ski Team wouldn’t be permitted to use it! 
Right? So, give yourself the same break the U.S. Ski Team gets. 
Lose weight the scientific, proven way. Even if you've tried all the 
other diets, you owe it to yourself to try the U.S. Women’s Ski 
Team Diet. That is, if you really do want to lose 20 pounds in two 
. a weeks. Order today. Tear this out as a reminder. 
GROTTA BLUE Send only $3.00 ($3.25 for Rush Service — cash is O.K. — to: 
18 Eliot St., Camb. (Across MBTA Yard) RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, P.O. Box 1034, Dept. 12, Chico, 
; Calif. 95926. Don’t order unless you want to lose 20 pounds in 
two weeks! Because that’s what the Ski Team Diet will do. c1972 


476 Commonwealth Ave., Kenmore Square 
Open until 3 A.M. 











A Little Bit Of Rome In Harvard Square! 
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Ristorante “GROTTA LUE” 


Luncheon Wednesday thru Saturday 
Dinner 7 Nights 


Pasta © Veal © Shrimps @ Prime Steak @ 15 Entrees 
e Pizza (3 Generation Recipe) 


Favorite 


Bring 
Wine! 


Your 









































Fried FILET of FLOUNDER 
Native flounder lightly breaded 


Boneless Baked STUFFED CHICKEN ......... 2.95 
With the Depot’s Special Sauce 
Served with choice of 
Rice Pilaf or French Fries 


SANDWICHES 
EE MEE os bwwd S694 0% VERN Oia Ke Re 2.25 


CORNED BEEF ...... 2. cccccccsctcccceees 2.25 


DEPOT BURGER 
1/3 Ib. Choice Beef on bulky roll . 
French fries and pickle wedge ..............-- 1:75 
.. to rrr rr rie t 1.95 


CHEF'S SALAD 
Corned Beef, Ham, Imported Swiss Cheese, 
Turkey piled in a cool crisp 
IID Ss 44°F 44.0 cca ad odds 6040s ess Od 2.95 


Et Cetera, Et Cetera, Et Cetera 


very good beer. 


Phroughout the world Tuborg is the symbol of Danish pride in the brewing 


art. Now available across America, and proud to be here. 





Harvard Ave. at Cambridge St. in Allston. 


as 783-2300 
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“This is 7 UP This is Bubble Up 
and it’s a | and it’s also a 


Great Drink. : Great Drink. 


Bubble Up is light and lively. 
Bubble Up quenches your thirst 
with fresh flavor. , 

Bubble Up is the every age... 
every family soft drink. 


Bubble Up= New at Yeur Faverite Stere 
32 oz. REGULAR ond SUGAR FREE BOTTLES, 

10 oz. 6-PACK REGULAR and SUGAR FREE BOTTLES and 
12 oz. CANS REGULAR ond SUGAR FREE 


: publ? 
The only way to go is... » 


(YOU MIGHT LIKE IT BETTER) 








